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Introduction 



Like teacher educators and other faculty at institutions across the 
country, the faculty at Montclair State College have been studying the 
reports that have been characterized as defining "the second wave of 
educational reform" for the past several years. While most of the first set of 
reports, including A Nation at Risk had as their primary focus the practices 
of the K-12 schools, the second wave extended that focus to include 
teachers and teacher education. The most important of these reports, and 
certainly the one receiving the most widespread attention is A Nation 
Prepared: Teachers for the 2 1st Century, prepared by the Task force on 
Teaching as a Profession of the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy. Other reports in the "second wave" include Tomorrow's 
Teachers, the report of the Holmes Group and Time for Results: The 
Governors' 1991 Report on Education published by the Center for Policy 
Research and Analysis of the National Governors' Association. All the reports 
were published in 1986. 



This paper describes the results of Montclair State College's efforts to 
begin the Implementation of two important educational reforms as part of its 
initial teacher certification program: (1) the development of extensive 
collaboration between the College and the public schools which serve as a 
primary educational site for our teacher education students, a 
recommendation clearly made in nearly all the reports, and (2) the infusion 
of teaching for critical thinking throughout the undergraduate teacher 
education program, a recommendation at least implicit in the reports, and 
part of a national movement embraced by nearly all major groups of 
educators. The history of critical thinking and the current climate at the 
College that made the revisions possible at this time are considered. We 
then discuss the processes and practices that led to improved collaboration 
between the college and the public schools, including criteria for identifying 
collaborating districts, the agreement between the College and those 
districts, the work undertaken with teachers in those districts, and the 
selection and training of clinical adjunct faculty to serve as cooperating 
teachers from those districts. Next we discuss the simultaneous revision in 
the undergraduate teacher education program including the development of 
goals and philosophy for the teaching of critical thinking, the definition of 
critical thinking, the preparation of College faculty to teach for critical 
thinking and supervise students prepared to teach for critical thinking, and 
the development of new curricula In the undergraduate program. Finally we 
report on our plans to evaluate the efforts undertaken to date and steps that 
must be taken to institutionalize and extend the program to all 
undergraduate students and to other certification programs at the graduate 
level. 



The Setting 

Montclair State College was founded in 1908, and is currently one of 
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Til^SlSSK^?i N 3 W Je ? C ? 8tate «Uege system. It is the largest 
n 11 5 c ° ue S es « With a headcount of approximately 13.000 students tttp 

^oi!Pin t S S nf a ?f rOXlmately 7.000 full time undergraduate students, w£n 
A?^ eSe ? som f sta * e of undergraduate teacher education 
SS?^ ^ C u J lder g raduate kveL the College offers certification ta TaU 
the standard secondary teaching fields, as well as K-12 specialist areas ?uch 
a l mU in* home economics, physical education, health. ^rt, and irXftrfal 
arts. All students major in the field they will teach, completing es^entSrv 
maJ °e ^s'* other students in that major who are not sedtin* 
JESSES? n ' St " de , nts t seeking certification apply fo J r admission to felchef 
nmf«^ Q V SU ^ ly in s°P homor e year. and. if admitted, complete a 
professional sequence of 30 credits under the auspices of the School of 
Profess orial Studies The sequence includes field experiences each ye^r 
and culminates in a full semester of student teaching ?n the Senior 
Some programs extend beyond four years, and nearly all require more than 
the usual 128 credits required for graduation. The programs are approved 
by the New Jersey Department of Education using NASDTEC standards and 
accredited by NCATE The program is administered by an OfficTof^eacher 
Education within the Scnool of Professional Studies. leacner 

c u T h l pr °J ect described in this paper, the Critical Thinking In the 

thiiiktog at the College and builds on the base of work in the field done 
tijrough the Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy for Children and its 

Mto , S%SiS^i Ptt ^ ^i* 3 ^"THISTLE: Thinking 
IrnlrJS Teac . hta « Learning. The College's Philosophy for Children^ 
Program, under the direction of Matthew Lipman. has gained an 
f.!^?^ re P utauon "s work for the last fifteen years involving the 
Jlfit^L P »KM?2 phy ^ and reasonin « with language to develop children's 
SSSE?*?* 11 ?' ^ pr0jeC J works P rtmartl y with in-service teachers 
training them to use a series of philosophical novels written for children as a 
vehic e to develop critical thinking abilities. In addition a graduate leve? 
initial certification program using Upman's approach is offered by the 
School of Professional Studies. Several College faculty working ih the 
undergraduate teacher education program have also worked in Upman's 
P™S ain u U ?™% has reported success in raising the scores of children 
taught through the program on tests of reasoning ability (Shlpman. 1983). 

mi u m°??iSH r Coll ffic faculty involved in Project THISTLE (Oxman & 
Michelli.ic39), have worked with more than 300 Newark public school 
teachers since 1979. Project THISTLE consists of a sequence of six 
^fi * ted $ aduate courses, totalling 18 graduate credits, with extensive 
classroom iollow-up and supervision. These courses are designed to 
improve the curriculum development and teaching ability of participants so 
that critical thinking, conceived of in this project as higher orderbasic 
skills, is infused Into the regular curriculum of the schoolsT Oxman (1984) 
found significant gains In the reading comprehension of students of the 
Newark teachers who participated in the project. Her conclusions suggest 
that, cognitive growth and improvement in reading ability will occur 
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?^ T il taneOUsly to 6e & et to&t meaningful Intellectual activity-reflective 
tWnking--occurs in our classrooms." More than a dozen S wSSSm S 

Sof,r e t g ™s^ n I ? er 1 grad V. ate . teacher education program hav? worked £ 
Project THISTLE since its inception, and most continue to do so Thus 
there was a core of faculty at the College who believed that the deveiooment 
of higher order thinking skills-whether called critical thlSS^XSJ 
blinking or problem solving-was an important educational U The 
School of Professional Studies has sought k vehicle to extend thf extend 
P^IraST in - servtce teachers in this area to the underg7ad ua ?e 

11 u In a 5 Witlon ' "was clear even before the reform reports that improved 
C ^fl°lf "5 th toe pubUc schools ' specially as it related to the sXtion 
and training of cooperating teachers, was an important goal. Like manv 
coUeges, Montclair State College depended upon the public school! to Select 
the cooperating teachers, hampered by a very minimal reward structure that 
paid cooperating teachers only $50 for working with a student teacher for a 
semester, a fee often split between two teachers in areas requiring 
elementary and secondary experience. K 

Thi«iH B ? I Y ,infi ^ 19 ? 7 "? 8 ^ College established the Institute for Critical 
Thinking, also under the direction of Wendy Oxman. with a three year. $1.1 
million grant from the New Jersey Department of Higher Education through 

m^iH°r m ^« S ChaUen S e Program- The Institute uses a collaborative, 

multi-disciplinary approach with attention to the study of both the 
theoretical aspects of critical thinking across the disciplines and their 
replications for teaching and learning at the college level. Thus, through 
the work of the Institute. College faculty from all disciplines are exposed to 
and consider the issues related to teaching for critical thinking. One of the 
many projects funded through the Institute for Critical Thinking with 

^"5 °? e ,5? htK)1 of Professional Studies is the Critical 
Thinking In the Schools/Teacher Education project, designed to 
nESEffP *? C ^"S^tanding goals of extending teaching for critical 
thinking to the undergraduate teacher education program and to use this 
opportunity as a vehicle to improve collaboration between the CoUege and 
the public schools. * 

Thus, there existed at the CoUege a core of faculty interested In and 
committed to teaching for critical thinking, a recognition of the need to 
£XT? c . 0 ^^°ratlon coUege/school. and. with the establishment of the 
Institute for Critical Thinking, a funding source to undertake extensive 
revision initially in a pilot project, but with a commitment to extend the 
innovations to the entire undergraduate teacher education program. A small 
planning group, consisting of the Dean of the School of Professional Studies, 
the Director of Teacher Education, the Director of the Institute for Critical 
Thinking and a faculty member who served with the Director of Teacher 
Education as co-coordinator of the project for the first year began meeting 
early in the Summer of 1987 to develop an outline for the project. During 
the academic year 1987-88. a larger Steering Committee was formed which 
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cSwSSrt ft'v. 0 S#?. i ?. P U ™!"S committee, representaUves from each of the 
S?3i md ln.ututtonaW.the "work of toe project. *e ftScttons 

Toward Collaboration with the Public Schools 

tho ol^, e ^^ egie Forum 1986 re P ort « A Nation Prepared: Teachers for 
ooL^an^cCcalT/hoff S» «» coWaUon^efn 

«n^f& h ?° 1S lu SeleCted fr0m i* 000 * P ublIC S ChOOlS 

and staffed forthe preparation of teachers, must be 
developed. . . .These institutions, having an analogous 
role to teaching hospitals, should be outstanding public 
schools working closely with schools of education 
•The clinical schools should exemplify the collegia! ' 
P e J*° r mance-oriented environment that newly 
certified teachers should be prepared to establish Bv 
connecting elementary and secondary education and 
higher education in a much more direct way than is 
typically the case now. these new institutions will 
create a valuable linkage between the elementary and 
secondary schools, the schools of education and the 
arts and sciences departments (p. 76) 

While in the Carnegie model, these schools would be Dart of a 

1CV £ dementa of concept-the lelecuon of ?he bes? 

^•^ff to create an environment in which teachers would find ^ 
best educational practices, and carefully selecting cooperating teachers who 
would then join the College faculty and collaborate on ^e^he?edu?atton 

as well, several criteria were established to initially invite districts to 
SSia? at which fuU P^gram would £ Scribed T^ese 



-size of the district with an emphasis on those districts 
large enough to accommodate at least four or five 
students at each stage of the program so that 
teachers working in the program could collaborate 
with each other; 
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-poverty level index with a focus of selecting districts 

with a variety of economic statuses. In part to assure 
some ethnic and racial mix among the districts 
selected; 

-reputation for excellence and innovatlveness, based on 
the experience of our faculty with school 
districts surrounding the College; 

-history of cooperation with the College, so that the kind 
of commitment needed was likely to be forthcoming. 

At least initially, schools invited were limited also to a thirty-mile 
radius of the College to facilitate attendance at what we expected would be a 
rather large number of initial meetings. Superintendents and their guests 
from fifteen districts meeting the criteria were Invited to a luncheon to 
discuss the proposed program, and twelve accepted the Invitation. At the 
luncheon, held on campus, a broad outline of the proposed program was 
presented. Essentially, the superintendents were Informed of the work of 
the College In the area of critical thinking, and of our interest In working 
collaboratively with outstanding schools in the teacher education program. 
Specifically, the program required that districts agree: 

-to select Jointly with the College outstanding teachers 
who would be appointed as clinical adjunct faculty 
of the College; 

—to accommodate a minimum of five students in field 
experiences in the schools In each year of their 
programs: 

-to permit the participation of clinical adjunct faculty 
In periodic policy planning meetings and in 
training sessions during the academic year; 

-to work with the College to develop a staff development 
program in critical thinking for other faculty 
in their schools, with College faculty participation, 
to insure an environment conducive to the success 
of our students. 

All districts present expressed interest in pursuing the idea further. In 
early November, 1987 a letter was sent by the Director of Teacher 
Education. Robert Pines, to each superintendent outlining the program and 
expectations of "clinical districts" in greater detail. The following 
expectations and activities were identified for the first two years of the 
project: 
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Academic Year 1987-88 

l * und n e^ke 0n ,^n d / StrlCt Con*e personnel to (a) 
unaertake Joint currlcular development for 

a £ d P^P^e f or elated staff develooment 
fescrioMonT 0118 SeIeCt f, d Sh ° uld be ttaTSffig 
%S£S*& n ° rmally P fovide *>r sJch 

2 " I^V^" 01 ! 0f district and Coll «ge personnel to 
Jointly develop criteria and procedures for thl 
selection of district teachers to sem as"c5nlcS 

sett w^ lty " ? *? C0l , le « e - Thos" teachers 
t! 11 / 0 ? 6 f0rmal aPPomtment at the 
College to include campus privileges and an 
honorarium for their work Vith junior field 

SttJSSS&E 1 senior teachin < tatcms from 

3. Selection of the "College" by a Joint district/Collece 
"enufled.^ 11111 * 12 ^ t-SSfS 

4. Designation of CoUege and school district personnel 

t hl eS nrT^ Cd f °, r ^operative adminisSaC o 
the project, roles required for the cooperative 

n^c^ 011 ° f ^ P ro * tct < idenfflon of 

persons to assume those roles in each setting. 

5. Provision of summer training by the CoUege, to both 
College and district faculty, who will, in turn Sain 
students from Montclair State CoUege. Payment fo? 
trainers and training will be provided by the CoUege 

Academic Year 1988-89 

L ?J a H em f- nt < ° f JunI ° r 5f ld ^rtence and senior intern 
5i22Sl? ^?. m J?* e f oUe 8 e 111 Participating cUnical 
J?? d f2 trtbu H on from ^udents across the 
districts wW be identical In number. A total of sixty 

ftSS? . (3 i ^ semester > and 30 senior interns 
o?f£S g J CmeSt u r) *2L P r °J ecte d for Placement. The 
Office of Teacher Education at the CoUege wUl be 
responsible for screening students and coordinatlnc 
their placement with clinical adjunct faculty member! 
?n^!n! C u 00lS - . Stud , ent » so placed w Juniors will 
ZESSL ? C f sslgned to ^ ^e adjunct faculty 
members for the senior internship. Payment to the 
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faculty will be made by the College at the conclusion 
ot the senior internship. 

2. Implementation of the curriculum for the development 
of critical thinking at- both the College and in the 
Schools. Implementation in the schools will 
minimally occur within the classrooms of the College 
who are working with students from Montclair State 
College. Implementation beyond the classroom level 
can be sought as deemed appropriate by each district, 
but will include at least in-service education 
opportunities for all faculty in the schools selected. 
The College will support those efforts, which are 
projected to occur on a turn- key' basis. 

3. Implementation of school district and College faculty 
development activities (classroom based and follow-up 
summer training). Payment of training personnel 
from the College will be provided by Montclair State 
College. 

4. Provision of summer training for College and district 
faculty who have worked during the current year with 
students from the College and/or will do so during 
the 1989-90 academic year. Payment for trainers and 
training will be provided by the College, 

dlstrlct mtt back accepting the conditions as outlined. 
Many of them were particularly interested in Joining the project because 

^fiSS^fc*?!!? WOrk ta CrttiCal ^^g- One superintendent wrote. 
• «S5 2££5J£ «r H} 18 & Qt V U be excmn 8 challenge for our district 
and mesh beautifully with our district's own initiative to integrate a thinkinc 
skills program into our existing curriculum. Therefore, we accept your 
invitation to become a 'clinical district' and to work with you to make this 
project a reality. After subsequent discussion with the Superintendents in 
these districts, a total of five districts were selected for the initial pilot 
The other districts will be used in subsequent years, and the orocess 
repeated to select additional districts as the program is expanded to 
include all undergraduate teacher education students. 

„ . i n February, 1988 a letter, signed by the Director of Teacher 
Education and the Superintendent of Schools, was sent to every teacher in 
"1.!? le ? ed teache rs whose field of expertise matched one of the College's 
certification areas describing the project and inviting them to apply to 
become a CoUege member of the College. They were told that, if successful, 
they would be formally appointed to that position, would be expected to 
accend a three day Intensive training program during the subsequent 
summer focussing on critical thinking and the supervision of student 
teachers, to work with CoUege faculty in the following year to Improve their 
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l^c^T^U^^t^^ S^SS ^/ollow-up training, to 
to supervise one TtudeS In toe lunfw nraSSST f d " cati ,? n Program and 
internship experience £ return JJfSSS 1 ^ s " bse <l u *nt senior 

have access to cXgc u£ari£ ana?r^^i^ tabnent ' they would 
paring privileges, plrha^ -P«W 
would be paid $100 for oartlciDatina in •» . addition, they 

which the? could also eaToS aldulte e^r/f r .K tralning . P' 0 *™" 1 for 

LJT 1 ? i*^ 0 be part of Montclalr State College 
Project for Critical Thinking in Teacher Education 
because I see this project as a way to establish 

S c ?! e «SSS ructlon in our sch0 ° l s y stem n ° w - 

But. in addition, we can insure that this program can 

SSSSJShSTi "i*?* 1 * 8 for teachers-in-training 
Responsibility, challenge, progress, excellence are 
words that come to mind when I think of this 
EfJ? ^citing and meaningful involvement 
would be! I enjoy working with young adults and 
know something about their lives since I am the 
mother of a college student. I would like to share 
worthwhile techni< l ues I ve t^ed and found to be 

had si^r^^tMss 

Toward Teaching for Critical Thinking In Teacher Education 

was ^jLSL^fiu^ 0f the f**** Committee early in the project 
S?^£? nm ? n , 0f th «, meani ng of criucal thinking within the project and 

Se SSS^SfiL 1 ! ?^° Phy g0als for c * dcal thln^n s pec^f 
tne project. Critical thinking, as anyone who has reviewed the iuKm 

a «H ii«if 0f teachln « f or higher order thinking and reflective u^kine 
and implies an approach to the teaching of thinking that ] focusesTn the 
Sed^ref through the kind 8 of S|Sff!iS54?S Soften 
taa£ £l L¥%£ hil( S 0l>l y' Th , e Steertn « Committee, not surprisingly, 
took the lead of the extensive work of the Institute for Critical Thinking Sd 
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225P te i d *£ < |« flnltion b ased on the work of Lipman and Project THISTLE 
S2d IdSSSf S! dCfln 1? M l ? kffl ftd. responsible thinking that States 
?? ,J ud *. ment becaus « it relies on criteria, is self-correcting and is 
sens tive to context. The definition was extended to Include : reSecti^ 
inquiry and creativity and sees critical thinking as involving both 
dispositions and abilities. The definition has proved especially powerful 
because of its utility in the analysis of ideas within the content o * toe 
disciplines, but also the analysis of the professional judgments teachers 
E^m-fT J ud * mci ?/ for example the decision J mite a paScular 
assignment in preparation for a lesson, can be analyzed from the 
perspective of the extent to which it relies on explicit criteria, is subject to 
self-correction based upon reflection, and is sensitive to the particular 
context in which the instruction occurs. Further, it is important to note 
that good Judgments do not necessarily lead to good outcomes, but the 
quality of the outcomes become a basis for further self-correction and the 
improvement of subsequent judgments. 

A second major task of the Steering Committee was the development 
of a cohesive philosophy for the critical thinking portion of the program 
The philosophy, initially developed by Mark Weinsteln. Associate Director of 
the Institute for Critical Thinking, and revised after much debate, states 
that: 



Critical Thinking as an educational ideal is, most 
fundamentally, a commitment to students and teachers as 
rational and autonomous persons. This implies that 
students are treated as capable of giving and responding 
to reasons whatever their developmental level. Creative 
engagement based on mutual respect and empathy, a 
commitment to logic and truth, and openness to inquiry 
express this ideal in the classroom. 

Education incorporating this critical Ideal results in 
reflective teachers and students, thoughtful citizens and 
persons committed to lifelong learning. Students 
experienced In critical thinking acquire understanding as 
well as information. Love of learning and wisdom are the 
results of critical thinking as an educational ideal. 
Teachers committed to critical thinking are open and 
growing professionals, creative in the use of curriculum 
and sensitive to students as Individuals. Respect for the 
subject, excellence in good thinking and skill in 
supporting inquiry are hallmarks of teaching for critical 
thinking. 

In the curriculum, critical thinking results in 
deeper understanding of information through the 
identification and application of criteria appropriate to 
the context at hand. Critical thinking requires the 
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creative use of information, directed by the needs of 
inquiry and governed by principles of logic, methodtoloi* 
and communication. The dispositions £nd skUU 

sssrsx rasas? 

In the classroom, critical thinking engenders an 
open and supportive environment. Students and teachew 

identifying and evaluating assumptions and exploring 
alternative perspectives. Through discussion and 
cooperative inquiry, students and* teachers learn to 
welcome alternative points of view, to tolerate ambiguity 
to face intellectual challenge and to abandon or mod fy 
positions in response to valid criticism. Claritv and 
creativity are valued in classroom inquiry. Acquiring and 
applying information, solving problems, and evaluating 
iSS^ idCaS rCSUlt fr0m "rative ana 

tauch^nl °J T U u Cal ***** niust be specifically 
£S$5«« IS? ^ however, is to incorporate critical 
thinking dispositions and abilities into all aspects of the 
£ e ^w> ^ wa y u st " d «nts and teachers deve^ 
the intellectual and psychological abilities that support 
the transfer of critical thinking to all aspects of life 

are applied in school and out resulting in well educated 
citizens and competent adults. 

*eo Crlti< i al thinking in education includes critical 
SSSfS^f 1 re 2 ec L un « 0» special character of critical 
thinking through the development and use of a variety of 

ffffi?S^ fr ted ^ que8 - ass «sment of critical 

linking takes the entire curriculum into account. 
Student achievement in basic skills and mastery of the 

E%*T Lf Ubjects are used as a measure of success 
in critical thinking. 

Th.se were^eSt mESE" » f *°*» ** *« project. 

The Teacher Education Program at Montclair State Colleee 
n n r^? rat r^ Crlt !, cal ***** as a thematic element to 
SffJS?i- i a) 5 dIstl nc«ve and unified conception of 

kniSEJ J* 8 *!* U £? n ? e extotln « bodv of professional 
knowledge, and (b) coherence and articulation among 
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1. To achieve a climate which promotes inquiry, 
objectivity, open-mindedness and respect for 
diverse viewpoints. 

2. To establish a "community of inquiry" as a context for 

intellectual exchange and rational thought. 

3. To explore the consequences of critical thinking for 
teaching and learning. 

4. To model critical thinking dispositions and abilities. 

5. To understand methods appropriate to teaching 
"for." "of," and "about" critical thinking, and to 
acquire skill in their application. 

6. To understand how critical thinking can be 
integrated within and across the disciplines. 

7. To participate in sequenced and developmental 
clinical experiences beginning early in the program, 
and providing practice in teaching for critical 
thinking. 

8. To empower teachers and students to be autonomous 
and critical thinkers in school and society. 

9. To provide public schools with teachers committed 
to critical thinking who possess the requisite 
knowledge and skill. 

10. To develop and implement a framework for 
evaluation which incorporates the principles of 
critical thinking. 

Needless to say. the philosophy and goals generated considerable 
discussion when they were more widely shared. The opening concepts of 
the philosophy alone are, to some, controversial and clearly not shared by 
all. Critical Thinking as an educational ideal is. most fundamentally a 
commitment to students and teachers as rational and autonomous persons 
This implies that students are treated as capable of giving and responding to 
reasons whatever their developmental level. Creative engagement based on 
mutual respect and empathy, a commitment to logic and truth, and 
openness to inquiry express this ideal in the classroom." 
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The initial discussion of the philosophy and goals occurred at a two 

If ~n~™?L? CUU ? ln te l Cher ^ucationVom across th^ ^ campus as w^S 
as representatives from the clinical districts. Participants examined 
alternative models for the teaching of critical thinking as i wS as f^m * of 
the important issues in any critical thinking program such as the different 
conceptions of critical thinking found across the disciplines and I toe 
question of whether critical thinking skills could only be taught Wi thin 
disciplines or could be accomplished discreetly. One outcome of the retreat 

£ a ?h! SSISSI^ S e CVCn more representatives of the clinical districts 
in the planning of the summer training program. 

A decision with some risk was made to develop a course in the 
o^^^J*™? thinking as part of the undergraduate curriculum The 
goal of the project and the Institute for Critical thinking is to infuse 

fS^ ng ^ r °^ ho ^L the ^ C » rrlculum of ^ teacher education project and, 
indeed throughout the College curriculum. Until that happens, a course 
with a focus on critical thinking is necessary, but its very presence may 
cause faculty to rely on that course and engender reluctance to modify other 
£SfS5«? teacher education curriculum. To counter this 

^3£^ ty ;J TOrk ?°Pf ^ teachers of the subject area methods courses, 
taught in the major departments of the students, have been undertaken in 

profl?ln n a ,^ i? 88 ; 89 a S deralc year - Ke y facult y from 35 r sT 00 i S 

Professional Studies have begun meetings with small groups of teachers of 
methods courses from across campus. 

Two sections of the course, to be required ultimately of all Juniors 
were taught to the pilot group of students in the Fall, 1988. The objectives 
of the course are: J 

A. Students will model the skills of good teaching- 
including modeling, goal setting, problem posing, 
wait time, quality responding and peer interaction, 
transfer and metacognitive awareness. 

B. Students will model strategies for challenging 
students to engage in appropriate, complex 
thinking processes within their subject areas, 
individual and small group problem solving, the 
consideration of values, "thinking aloud." and 
'Thinking Journals". 

C. Students will develop lesson/unit plans appropriate 
for their subject areas that include effective 
instructional processes (especially evaluative 
measures), concern for transfer of thinking to other 
areas and metacognitive awareness. 

D. Students will assess the strengths and weaknesses of 
their own thinking and set goals for self- 
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development. Students will be able to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of another person s 
thinking and draw conclusions for future 
development. 

E. Students will demonstrate knowledge of the nature 
(including specific skills/dispositions), causes 
developmental aspects of. environment for. models 
and strategies for and rationale for teaching 
thinking. 6 

F. Students will be able to identify, analyze and evaluate 
the nature of good thinking in themselves and 
others and draw appropriate conclusions for future 
development. 

In the Spring, 1988. students who had been prepared to infuse 
critical thinking into their teaching began working in public school 
classrooms in their full semester senior internship. These students were 
placed with clinical adjunct faculty from the clinical districts who had 
themselves been working toward teaching for critical thinking. Supervision 
of these students was carried out by faculty most closely associated with the 
project. Beginning in 1989-90. the course Teaching for Critical TrUnking" 
was required of all certification students. Ultimately, if the project 
succeeds, teaching for critical thinking will become a part of all courses in 
the professional sequence, and the discrete course will no longer be 
needed. A chart showing the scope and sequence of the project is included 
as an appendix. 

The Future: Institutionalization and Evaluation 

The funding to undertake the projects described in this paper is 
assured for a period of three years. While it is likely that funding will 
continue beyond that point, a commitment has been made to institutionalize 
and continue key elements of the project. These are: 

1. Assuring that students graduated from the program 
are competent to teach for higher order 
thinking/critical thinking within the subject areas 
they ore certified to teach. 

2. Assuring that faculty are sensitive to teaching for 
critical thinking and evaluate the performance of 
students within that context 

3. Placing students in schools within clinical districts 
to which there is a senstitivity to teaching for 
critical thinking. 

Jo 
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4 ' rMn^Yif 1 £J cal adJun 5 facult y in cooperation with 
fi ^ aI „ distrlcts who have been identified bv both 
tne College and districts as outstanding teachers 
and who have participated in training programs 
designed to improve teaching for critical thinking. 

5. Involving clinical adjunct faculty and school district 
administrators in the policy decisions affecting the 
teacher education program. 

we °£ e f i SCEl S £ P haS been taken t0 tosure institutionalization. In New 
Jersey the fee paid cooperating teachers has traditionally been generated 

M 5tti?hiS^?!^ In paSt *»* has been a fee o $60 

paid at the beginning of the senior internship. Fifty dollars was then paid to 

the cooperating teachers and the balance used to defray administrative 

costs Beginning in September. 1990. the fee will be raised I to $100 and 

supplemented by the college so that clinical adjunct faculty are oaid aloo 

for their work with students in the pre-studen 'teaching e^erten^e and for 

their work as cooperating teachers during student teaching The fe? paid 

SSr^^ «~ ^ ™* ^dfofTe 

A number of process and outcome evaluations have been put in Dlace 
nrirtn*\ S %^ e ^o^eness of the project and assure compliance with the 
original goals. First we need to assess the quality of the relationshios 
developed with the clinical districts and the degree^ to which the* ? have 
moved toward teaching for critical thinking within the schools At Se very 
22?«2 l r T Ct sl « niflcant "me was spent considering the chanS 
strategies which began to appear in the literature in the early 1960 s and 
derived primarily from work in organizational psychology and sociology 
Many of these works included "models" intended to guide the change 
' 55? CS f; , By «V ^andante, teaching for critical thinking is one of the mole 
difficult innovations to implement because it involves chantfesin thl 
tl^ J! 0 ™ beha 7 1 ? of teachera for s ° m * a basic reconceptualLuon of 
868 °! educ t atlon teaching/learning process. On the other 

hand it is an innovation with enormous attractiveness which is difficult to 
disagree with on its face. That is. it is difficult to argue that the nrtoarv 
?^«V;f°I edu ?!f 10 ? mdU v e havln « students undertand and use thS 
S C cur J lc < ulum rather ***** memorize it. It is difficult to argue 
with the dea of improving the Judgments students make, or the 
professional Judgments teachers make. We had to be certain that our own 
commitment to the idea did not cloud the need to work diligently on 
SB f?«!£ g chan « e or t0 assume that it would be easily accented 
J£?S £ £1 suggested in one of the early important works on change that 
the idea that a good idea will succeed on its own" often causes innovators to 
ignore important steps in die change process. An extension of this idea is 
the myopic presumption of inventors that their "new" idea is so obviously 
wonderful and likely to revolutionize the schools that the mere mention of 
the idea to educators will send them running in a frenzied state to the 
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cla * sroo , m £° the faithful implementation of the idea. A 

related problem is that innovators tend to be so close to the idea that they 
fail to recognize that it may be difficult for others to underetendL The* 
investment in the idea often causes them to view resistance as though it 

ZZZSMTt ^ r^f 8 * 5 P Qt f ntlal P itfaU * ^ real for the implementation of 
critical thinking. It is an idea widely embraced by the public schools, but 
one with so many interpretations and meanings that two schools claiming to 
teach for critical thinking may look very different from each other. 

Taking into account these concerns and recommendations from the 
C u^£ e 2 0dels SCveral ^Port 311 * strategies were attended to and degree to 
which the strategies were followed constitutes part of the process 
evaluation of the project. Specifically, the strategies and assessment of 
degree of implementation are as follows. 

, i 1, Securina the cooperation of key district administrators. While the 
initial contacts were with superintendents, it became clear that others in 
the district were as critical if not more critical to success of the project In 
each case the appropriate administrator, whether it be the curriculum 
specialist, the staff development specialist, or the personnel officer was 
ioentified and invited to participate in planning and other activities. 
Ultimately, as teachers were selected, principals were involved as well. 

2. Prevention of domination of the project by the higher education 
unit. A danger always exists in cooperative ventures between higher 
education units and school districts of one level dominating the other. Most 
often it is the higher education unit that controls the situation. In this case 
careful role definitions and expectations were identified and have been 
followed through the project. 

3. Provision of adequate follow-up, There is always the temptation to 
provide training and then assume faithful implementation. As the project 
developed, more follow-up was provided than originally planned at the 
request of the participants. Meetings during the academic year between 
clinical adjunct and the college trainers and classroom visits were 
scheduled to discuss implementation problems and successes. 

4. Provision of adequate incentives for participants. For the clinical 
adjuncts, appointment to the college faculty in a newly denned role along 
with enhanced payment seemed adequate to attract and keep a pool of 
interested individuals. The provision of in-service education within the 
districts seemed important to district administrators. In general, these kev 
strategies continue to be followed in the project. 

In addition, several evaluators employed by the Institute for Critical 
Thinking review ai,d evaluate the activities of the project within the context 
of adherence to the work plans developed by the Institute. 
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but o^ous^an^imn^nt' 11 ^ 11 ' 8 V mon COmplex "« difflcult 
^£T? ke Il< th J 0ugh an lnteM6w P roc «s. Questions like mSt does ft 

A second dimension of evaluation of students revolves around their 
performance in the classroom. Revision is underway of the s^^dard 
instrument for the assessment of student teachers to tacoroorate 
strategies for critical thinking. The instrument wM b used vJiU? puot 
students as well as students in the program not receivine 7n e ? f?r 
— n. f ° r CrltiCal thlnklng ' and « g «n^^FS^S££ 

wii k T ° the e^nt possible, students in the classes of our student teachers 
wffl be assessed. Specifically, where district cooperation can be secured 
the project evaluation will look for gains in reading | comprehension that 

feTCftSr^ CoUeges in - servlce 535^^2 

Finally there will be continuous assessment of the quality of the 
^T^f 110 !, !f u ,f ^ have and effectiveness of both clmical adjunct 
Sn2? J? C0U f, ge su P ervisors - D ata for this assessment wiU be rouunely 
collected from all participants. ciy 

Conclusion 

Teaching for critical thinking is an important movement that has 

S^ d ^ atten J?° n ° f Sch001 districts across countr? Success in 
improving the performance of students on standardized tests throuch 
working with their teachers on critical thinking strategies haT befn 
aemonstrated CoUeges preparing beginning teachers need I to assess tf£ 

SJSES^-a be r certaln stude nts being prepared are capable of working in 
settings with a focus on critical thinking. * 

Mon _ tclal 5 state College Model represents a collaborative effort 
with pubUc school districts designed to enhance the ability of the College to 
select the best cooperating teachers, designated as clinical adjunct faculty 
involve public school teachers more systematically in policy formation for 
£f«i?«^ er .* ed * uca ? on P r °8 ram - 311(1 t0 incorporate teaching for critical 
SXrS ? l * tea fk er education curriculum as well as within the curricula 
of the clinical districts. 
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